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Hereafter Tue Critic will be published weekly from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, and fortnightly from 
the middle of June to the middle of September. The cxperi- 
ment has been tried this year with gratifying success. As the 
new arrangement reduces the number of copies to be published 
during the year from fifty-two to forty-five, a corresponding re- 
duction will be made in the subscription price, which will be 
$3 per annum, instead of $3.50 as heretofore. 


The True Story of Galileo. 


IT HAS BEEN the fashion for many years to cite the case 
of the most famous Italian astronomer as proving at least 
that the religious spirit is intolerant of the truths established 
by science, because the Church punished Galileo for teach- 
ing that the earth moved around the sun. 

This stale old story might be freshened by a little exami- 
nation of these three points, namely, what did really happen 
to Galileo; and on whom rests the responsibility ; and, 
what it all proves. 

It is not necessary to recite the history of Galileo, the de- 
tails of which can be found in any good encyclopedia. It 
is sufficient to recall the facts that he lived in Italy during 
the last third of the XVIth century and the first third of the 
XVIIth, and that he made a number of very important dis- 
coveries which tended to form a science of dynamics, and 
some astronomical discoveries which hastened the general 
acceptance of the Copernican system. He was a man of 
extraordinary genius, and would probably have excelled in 
any department of study. He early ranked with the most 
skilful professors of music, and that art at one time seemed 
about to be his calling. But he loved painting, and one of 
the most distinguished painters of his day confessed that he 
owed to Galileo's instruction his success as an artist. He 
was so eloquent that it was expected he would enrich litera- 
ture. An incident turned his attention to geometry. Then 
his great genius for mathematics showed itself, and he began 
those experiments and publications which have given him 
his lasting fame. Before he was twenty-five years of age he 
was Mathematical Lecturer in the University of Pisa. At 
twenty-seven years of age he was Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Padua, where he continued for eighteen 
years in the enjoyment of a competent salary and leisure for 
scientific pursuits. From this post he was called to a pro- 
fessorship in Florence at a more liberal salary, and was 

reatly honored. Cardinal Bellarmino, the most learned and 
influential member of the Sacred College at Rome, was his 
warm personal friend: a still warmer friend was Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, who, from that same College, ascended 
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the pontifical throne in 1623, with the title Urban VIII. 
Th's is the Pope who is reported to have said (to Cardinal 
Hohenzollern) that the propagation of the heliocentric the- 
ory, which necessarily involved the earth’s motion, had not 
been condemned as heretical, nor could be, but could only 
be considered as rash. 

It is to be remembered that Galileo had not only a great 
grasp of understanding but great brilliancy of imagination 
and splendor of speech. He treated the dry details of sci- 
ence with such eloquence that his class at Padua grew until 
the University was compelled to furnish him a hall which 
would contain two thousand hearers. His lectures were not 
at all on theological but on scientific subjects. He used his 
fiery eloquence in burning sarcasm on his scientific oppo- 
nents. Hencehis troubles. When he was twenty-five years 
old he began, and for two years continued, the experiments 
on which modern dynamical science may be said mainly to’ 
rest. There was nothing in those teachings that could be 
fancied to have any theological bearing : but when his sci- 
entific opponents saw him from the tower of Pisa giving 
ocular demonstration of the falsity of the Peripatetic teach-’ 
ings and heard him ridiculing the Aristoteleans with his bit- 
ing rhetoric, those gentlemen of the adverse scientific school 
conceived a hatred for Galileo which followed him through 
his long career. They could not answer his arguments, but 
they could infuse discomfort into his life, and they would 
have killed him early if he had not had the protection of 
such churchmen as Bellarmino and Urban VIII. 

His first trouble originated in demonstrating the falsity of 
the theory that ‘heavy bodies fall with velocities propor- 
tional to their weights.’ Galileo had a talent for exciting 
the hatred of those whose scientific opinions he opposed. 
He not only lacked tact, but even ordinary prudence. To 
the aid of his Aristotelean foes he raised an auxiliary by the 
manner in which he condemned a certain machine which 
had been invented by a son of Cosmo I. He thus alienated 
the favor of the arch-ducal court. His troubles, we see, 
arose from a scientific hypothesis and an opinion of a ma- 
chine—neither of which could wound religious or even 
ecclesiastical susceptibilities. 

What did his enemies succeed in doing? They watched 
Galileo with sleepless vigilance. They knew that his enthu- 
siastic maintenance of any theory he held would give them 
some hold upon him. Already the Copernican theory as 
then understood seemed, alike to the ignorant and the 
learned, as being contradicted by some passages in the Holy 
Scriptures as then understood. In certain expositions of 
the relations of physical science to the Holy Scriptures, he 
very unwisely strove to propitiate the ecclesiastics who were 
indifferent to science, and to confound his scientific oppo- 
nents who were ecclesiastics, by striving to confirm a new 
scientific theory by passages out of the old Bible. His sci- 
entific opponents, always on the alert, seized the pretext. 
The pulpits thundered. The Inquisition was invoked. 
When the Dominican, Niccola Lorini, denounced Galileo to 
the Congregation of the Holy Office it seems to have been 
mainly on the ground that he ‘ spoke with little respect of 
Aristotle.” A systematic persecution was organized and 
prosecuted. With what result? Galileo had voluntarily 
appeared before the Sacred College, expecting to convince 
them of the truth of his teachings. He failed. The propo- 
sition that the sun is the centre of the system was declared 
by the consulting theologians to be ‘ absurd in philosophy, 
and formally heretical, because expressly contrary to Holy 
Scripture.’ The proposition that the earth moves around 
the sun was declared to be ‘open to the same censure in 
philosophy, and at least erroneous as to faith.’ (*The Ro- 
man College was a regular tribunal, scientific as well as theo- 
logical. '—M. Méziéres, French Acad.,-in Reoue des Deux 
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demned doctrine. He consented. He returned to his 
home unhurt and it is said in good spirits. He had not ab- 
jured. There had been no penalty imposed. His enemies 
had circulated reports involving those two calumnies 
which Galileo refuted by producing the written certificate 
of Cardinal Bellarmino, that the statements were un- 
true. 

It was five years after this that Galileo visited his friend 
Maffeo Barberini, who in the interval had reached the papal 
throne. With the Pope the astronomer had long and friendly 
interviews. On his return he continued his studies for years. 
In 1632 he published a book which was received with highest 
praise all over Europe on account of the ability of its matter 

‘and the elegance of its style. It was in the form of a dia- 
logue, in which there were three interlocutors—one a teacher 
of the new astronomical doctrines, one an intelligent listener, 
and the third a good-natured but stupid objector. In this 
last character Galileo made occasion to ridicule his Peripa- 
tetic opponents. Perhaps if that had been omitted, no spe- 
cially adverse notice would have been taken of the book, the 
publication of which certainly was a violation of Galileo’s 
promise to conform to the edict of the Sacred College made 
sixteen years before. But he managed so to incense his 
philosophic and scientific opponents that they lost little time 
in renewing the attack. 

The result was that the book was prohibited. The mind 
of the Pope was stirred against Galileo, whose course he re- 
garded as ungrateful to himself, seeing that he had shown 
him such personal consideration. It was this more than 
any theological animus that prompted Urban VIII. to cite 
Galileo to Rome. Urban did not reject the heliocentric 
theory of astronomy, but he had his susceptibilities as Pope, 
and he regarded the stirring up of strife by Galileo as a per- 
sonal offence. Well, finally to Rome Galileo went. There 
seemed to be no cruel urgency. He was cited in October, 
1632, and did not go until February, 1633. He was not 
thrown into prison. He remained two months in the palace 
of the Tuscan ambassador, who was his warm personal 
friend, an ardent partisan on the scientific side. After that 
he was detained eighteen days in the palace of the Inquisi- 
tion. Then he returned to the friendly hospitality of the 
palace of the Tuscan ambassador. The charge was that he 
had published matter contrary to the edict of the Inquisition 
in 1616. He defended himself by disavowing on oath his 
belief in the Copernican theory since its condemnation by 
the Congregation of the Index, and by avowing that his in- 
tentions in all his publications were good and such as be- 
came a true Catholic. He even offered to write another 
dialogue, to disprove the Copernican theory. On the 21st 
of June he received his sentence, which was, that, being 

* violently suspected of heresy,’ he should be liable to incar- 
ceration at the pleasure of the tribunal. 

Was he incarcerated? No. Did he recite any abjura- 
tion while kneeling, and then spring from his knees and 
stamp the ground and exclaim ‘Z pur se muove!’? No. 
‘That powerful and affecting little story does not seem to 
have been invented until Galileo had been dead nearly a 
century and a half, What punishment was assigned him by 
the judges? That for the space of three years he should 
daily repeat the seven penitential psalms! Was that awful 
sentence ever executed? No. It was never ratified by the 
Pope, whose wounded sensibilities seemed to have been so 
far alleviated that he gave Galileo a picture and settled a 
pension on his son. Then, the astronomer was transferred 
to the palace of the Archbishop of Sienna, in whose superb 
garden he ar POTS daily writing cheerful and even jocose 
letters and notes to his friends. It is not in this way that 
an old man who had been tortured would-jest, says.M, Biot, 
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who was convinced that it was not scientific truth but per- 
sonal animosities which led to Galileo’s troubles. 

This is the outcome of the affairs of Galileo. This is all 
the enemies of either the Church of Rome or of Christianity 
have had for the pages of vituperation which they have con- 
cocted against religion. This is all that can be shown his- 
torically. All the rest is invention. A calm view of this 
history shows several things. Reared in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church three hundred years ago, and dying 
in the faith and communion in which he was brought up,—a 
faith and communion ordinarily supposed to be the least 
tolerant of free thought and most exacting of submission to 
authority—Galileo found space to cultivate exact science 
and to promulgate new scientific doctrines. He came when 
the authority of Aristotle, who was a pagan and whose phi- 
losophy was empirical, had ruled human thought for more 
than a thousand years. He came when, in Italy, Rome 
ruled in all matters, civil, religious, literary, philosopnical, 
and social. There was nothing outside the Church, because 
everything was inside. Every sinner as well as every saint 
was a Catholic. If any controversy arose on any subject, 
both opponents were churchmen, whether they were scullions 


‘ cr scholars, cartmen or cardinals. 


Gahleo had the sagacity to see the truth of the new theory, 
and the ability to bring the results of profound and vigorous 
thought to its support. He found churchmen to support 
him and churchmen to oppose him. If the Roman 
Catholic Church of his age must be charged with the 
fact that some of its theologians opposed the new science, 
it must be credited with the other fact that some of its 
theologians maintained it. The edict against the works 
of Copernicus (‘ De Revolutionibus Orbium Czelestium ) 
and against Galileo (1616) was issued by a college or 
congregation whose function was merely disciplinary. 
The Church of Rome is not to be held responsible for 
that, because, in the first place, it was not confirmed by 
the reigning Pope (Paul V.), and in the next place it was 
disapproved by his successor, and finally it was repealed in 
the following century by the Church under Benedict XIV. 
The condemnation of Galileo, seventeen years later, was 
merely a paper signed by seven cardinals and not ratified by 
the Pope, Urban VIII., who was opposed to the prohibitory 
decree and seems to have held to the new doctrine. His 
heat against Galileo arose from pride wounded by ingrati- 
tude. It was followed by no personal pains and penalties, 
when appeased by Galileo’s deceitful recantation. It must 
not be forgotten that Galileo received his tuition as a pupil 
in the schools of the Church, and that he held places of 
honor and emolument, as professor and otherwise, in uni- 
versities of the Church, from which he was never ejected. 

Suppose there were an established Church of America in 
this last quarter of the XIXth century, and suppose every- 
body belonged to it, and that among the scholars that be- 
longed to it there arose a difference on any question—say 
the question of evolution ; and suppose some of the evolu- 
tionists, being narrow and uncharitable Christians, but good 
American Churchmen, should be in position to make some 
anti-evolutionist, who alsc was a good Churchman although 
not strictly moral, feel that he could enjoy life more by ver- 
bally agreeing to the doctrine of evolution while he went on 
with his work of overthrowing the doctrine, being helped 
therein by other Churchmen ;—in such a case, would it not 
be very unjudicial, to say the least, to lay the narrow and 
persecuting spirit of the evolutionist at the door of the 
American Church? Let us go further and suppose that the 
authorities of this imagined American Church had always 
burned any man who advanced a new scientific thought, 
and burned his wife, his children, his horse, his ox, his ass, 
and-all that was his ; what.would that prove? Simply that 
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this Church had acted in a way contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Christ, and that the severest judge of such a 
church would be the founder of Christianity. 

But no such thing appears in the case of the Church of 
Rome and Galileo: His life was only another illustration 
of the general law of inertia which pervades mind as it does 
matter, showing that any new motion requires force for its 
initiation and will meet resistance in its progress. Histori- 
cally, the case in hand was not the case of the Church of 
Rome versus Galileo, but was the case of the Aristoteleans 
versus a new-scientist, in which the defendant was at some 
cost to defeat the plaintiff, and in which the plaintiff was 
finally ‘ thrown out of court.’ CHARLES F. DEEms. 





Literature 
“The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief.” * 

A NEw BOOK by Prof. Fisher is never in danger of being 
overlooked, so well established is his reputation for solidity 
of learning, for vigor of thought, for judiciousness of tem- 
per, and for clearness of style. This latest work ‘ embraces 
a discussion of the evidences of both natural and revealed 
religion.’ It covers such topics as: The personality of God 
and man ; the argument for the being of God ; the principal 
anti-theistic theories ; the possibility and the function of 
miracles ; Christ's consciousness of a supernatural calling 
verified by his sinless character; proof of the miracles of 
Christ independently of special inquiry into the authorship 
of the Gospels ; the Gospels a faithful record of the testi- 
mony given by the Apostles ; the Apostolical authorship of 
the fourth Gospel ; the trustworthiness of the apostles’ testi- 
mony as presented by the evangelist ; the miracles of the 
Gospel in contrast with heathen and ecclesiastical miracles ; 
the argument for Christianity from the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus, with an examination of Renan’s theory of that event ; 
the argument for Christianity from prophecy, with com- 
ments on the theory of Kuenen ; the argument for Chris- 
tianity from its adaptiveness to the necessities of human 
nature ; the argument fur Christianity from the character of 
the Christian system of doctrine ; the argument for Chris- 
tianity from Christendom as an effect of Christ’s agency ; 
the arguments for Christianity from a comparison of it with 
other religions ; the relation of Biblical criticism to the 
Christian faith; the canon of the New Testament in its 
relation to the Christian faith ; the congruity of the natural 
and physical sciences with the Christian faith. 

As will be seen from this syllabus, this latest apology 
treads well-worn paths. It does not wander out into new 
fields in an effort after originality. Novelty is perhaps not 
to be expected in such a work, save under the inspiration of 
genius ; and genius would probably not write a scholarly 
apology ; or if it were tied to such a task would probably 
leap over all fences, in a Pegasus-flight of imagination. 
Prof. Fisher is what Goethe would have called ‘a talent ;’ 
and his work is the labor of a ripe scholar handling old 
arguments in the light of new knowledge, and with the 
freshness of one who does his own thinking, even though 
along traditional lines. It were to be wished that he had 
shaken off more thoroughly the trammels of traditionalism 
in some places ; as thus he might far more effectively have 
reasserted the heart of the traditional belief. The discus- 
sion of miracles labors under the defect of the ‘all or noth- 
ing’ notion. No distinction is made in the classes of 
marvels reported of Christ, though the Gospels themselves 
so plainly point out such distinctions, in the great pre- 
dominance of miracles of healing, and in the fantastic char- 





* The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. ba! P, Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Co . New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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naturalness of others. All are, in this discussion, lumped 
together, just as though they stood on the same ground, 
even in the Gospel story ; whether given in the triple tradi- 
tion, or only in the additions of one evangelist. The dis- 
cussion of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, that crux of 
New Testament criticism, seems to us singularly imperfect 
and inconclusive, from its commitment to the Johannine 
authorship. Prof. Fisher concludes the examination into 
the problem of the Zogos doctrine, which he hesitates to 
credit to its undoubted sources, with such a sentence as 
this: ‘It is clear that the author merely sums up in the 
prologue, in language of his own, the instruction which 
Christ had given concerning himself.’ Speaking of the 
character of the man who was able to write such a book, 
Prof. Fisher asks : ‘ Would such a man fabricate, in the 
name of an apostle, a fictitious history of the Lord?’ How 
complete a misconception of the nature of the book is ex- 
pressed in such a query. A philosophic prose-poem, in the 
guise of history, idealizing freely a historical figure, is sure] 
not the fabrication of a fictitious history. There is a simi- 
lar limitation of vision when it is said of the author of this 
Gospel, on the hypothesis of his being another than John : 
‘ Why should a man of this exalted capacity wish to wear a 
mask? Why not, like others, propagate his ideas in the 
light of day and in the open field ?; How did he succeed in 
hiding himself in obscurity ? Why have we no other great 
works from his pen? Why does not his name figure among 
the noted religious leaders of his time?’ All of which 
conundrums might with the same pertinence be put concern- 
ing the equally unknown author of the book which next 
to this Gospel has probably had the deepest influence 
on the spiritual life of Christendom—the ‘Imitation of 
Christ.’ 

These limitations being recognized, it remains to add that, 
coming from so orthodox a centre as Yale, this book is 
notable for its cordial atittude toward criticism and science. 
The author’s faith in Christianity is too virile to allow of 
mental cowardice. He welcomes the freest study and awaits 
calmly the real results of all knowledge. What can the new 
orthodoxy in Congregationalism wish, as a platform for the 
basic doctrine of inspiration, better than it finds in such 
words as these? ‘ To substitute a scientific cosmogony for 
the inherited beliefs of the early Israelites would require 
magic rather than miracle. It would be either a supernatu- 
ral teaching of what it belongs to the inquisitive mind of 
man and the progress of science to discover, or it would be 
a kind of inspired riddle, the meaning of which could not be 
in the least divined—in this respect differing from prophecy 
—until science had rendered the ascertainment of its mean- 
ing superfluous. Whether the first of human 
kind were created outright, or, as the second narrative in 
Genesis represents it, were formed out of inorganic material, 
out of the dust of the ground, or were generated by inferior 
organized beings, through a metamorphosis of germs, or 
some other process—these questions, as they are indifferent 
to theism, so they are indifferent as regards the substance of 
Biblical teaching. . . . Everything must yield at last 
to the fair verdicts of a searching but reverent scholarship, 
which explores the field with the free and assured step of a 
Christian believer. . . . . The proper course for the 
thinkers of the Church to take is to anticipate the demands 
of natural science, and, as far as ‘the light they possess will 
enable them, take up a position as to the teaching of Script- 
ure and the substance of the faith from which they cannot 
be dislodged. No course could be better adapted to excite 
a general distrust of Scripture than that of making a stand 
at one point after another, only to beat a retreat at the first 
regular onset of the assailant.’ 
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- ‘French and German Socialism.” 


SociaLism and communism are saan and many- 
sided. Aside from some insignificant experiments they be- 
Jong entirely in the realm of speculation. The various prop- 
ositions and speculations have only a general family resem- 
blance, so that even definitions are impossible. The differ- 
ent phases «f the same scheme differ so much that it is not 
possible, by analysis, to reduce it to a simple notion with 
developments, but, on the contrary, it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world which face is turned forward and in what 
light the scheme or project is placed, how it will strike the 
reader. It is because of this that any one who reads 
only summaries of the notions of any socialist finds it so 
difficult to understand what he meant, and it is why one who 
has studied the writings of the socialist is very sure to be 
dissatisfied with any attempt which he sees any one else 
make to summarize the doctrines and schemes of this kind 
which have been put forward. What is wanted is that 
some one with the requisite training should make a critical 
analysis of socialism and communism as sociological phe- 
nomena, reducing them to such generalizations as are possi- 
ble, and following out the schemes of the socialists as il- 
lustrations. 

Mr. Ely has given a summary description of the leading 
and best-known socialistic projects which have been brought 
forward in France and Germany within a century. He had 
before him, therefore, well-trodden ground, and an easy 
undertaking. The merit of his book consists in offering 
to the general reader, and to the student just approaching 
the subject, a convenient compilation of historical and dog- 
matic information. In regard to Marx, the International, 
the Professional socialists, and Lasalle (especially the latter), 
he had opportunity to put into convenient form information 
which has not yet found a place in the encyclopedias, or 
elsewhere within easy reach, but his treatment of these 
topics is the least satisfactory of all. The author does not 
undertake to criticise the schemes which he describes, but 
he does not altogether refrain fromcritisism. We think that 
his readers will often be in doubt whether they are reading 
the author’s opinions or the summary which he makes of 
the opinions he 1s quoting. He introduces ejaculations and 
texts which do not contribute anything to the matter in 
hand, and showsa little disposition ‘ d’y mettre la petite fleur 
bleue.’ In any discussion of socialism at the present time, 
it is of the utmost importance not only that justice be done 
to the socialists, but also that justice be done to other peo- 
ple too. It is an excellent plan to go over into their camp 
and hear what they have to say; also, when one comes 
back, to report honestly what they have to say; but it is 
most important of all to remember to come back, if not into 
the camp of the anti-socialists, at least into the neutral ter- 
ritory between. Mr. Ely emphasizes, in his opening chap- 
ter, the necessity of fairness toward the socialists, and so 
gives us, the stand point of his undertaking. He is one of 
those who give us vague warning that there are some people 
somewhere who are in a very savage disposition toward us 
(us—who read books, save capital, keep our contracts, and 
try to behave ourselves and earn a. ‘living), and that if we do 
not find out what these people mean and want, woe will be- 
tide us. He says that, when our population is quadrupled, 
our institutions will be tested. That is very true ; we shall 
then find out whether ‘ our institutions’ are fantastic prod- 
ucts of political dogmatism, which stood very well while 
our society was so crude and loose that no institutions 
could do much good or harm, or whether they are true and 
solid because based on social facts. If, however, the 
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former proves to be the case, we shall abandon the institu- 
tions and make new ones. There will be no loss. We do 
not live to support institutions. We expect the institutions 
to support our life. 

In proof of the dangers which are coming, the author 
mentions some incidents which seem to us only to show the 
need of severe discrimination. If a man comes to us and 
demands our attention, we may ask (1): Have you a griev- 
ance? If he has, we ought to hear him patiently and aid 
him to get justice. We may ask (2): Have you a scheme 
for ameliorating things in general? If he says yes, no one 
is bound to listen unless he has leisure and the subject in- 
terests him. No higher obligation than this therefore rests 
on us to study the socialists. We may ask (3): Do you 
want us to listen to you while you grumble and growl be- 
cause somebody else rides while you go afoot? If he says 
yes, we do our best to treat him with silent contempt. We 
may ask (4): Do you want us to listen to you while you 
threaten to commit crime, because the venom and malice 
and envy which you dare not vent on others has re-entered 
your own system? If he says yes, wemust arm ourselves 
against him. Mr. Ely’s cases come under the fourth head. 
They are not so typical as he supposes. The writer, while 
crossing Madison Square with a lady, passed a beldame 
seated on one of the benches in the park, who shouted 
vituperation and obscenity at the passers-by. She and a 
thousand others like her in the city would ask nothing bet- 
ter than the réle of the /ricoteuses at the foot of a new 
guillotine. At the corner of Fifth Avenue the same person 
saw three hulking roughs tip into the gutter a little boy who 
was riding a velocipede. They went on laughing and in- 
sulting him about his ‘ gcod clothes’ and his * mammy.’ 
Two members of the swell mob stood in front of a jeweler’s 
window. Said one: ‘I’d like some of those things 
for my girl, just as well as old A orold B (millionaires).’ 
‘ Yes,’ said the other ; ‘ wait till one of these nights. The 
boys will get making it lively here. Then you want to re- 
member this place.’ 

There is nothing new about these incidents. 
for the police, not the economist; and, if the economist 
studies ‘ socialism, ’ it cannot be that he does so in order to 
do justice to these gentry and their opinions. If we did 
study it for that purpose we should find little comfort in the 
consolation which Mr. Ely offers us at the close of his 
opening chapter: ‘If we, as a people, become divided 
into two great. hostile camps—those who possess econom c 
goods and those who do not—the one class devoted to luxury 
and self-indulgence, the other given up to envy and bitter- 
ness—then indeed, dire evils are in store for us.’ No such 
state of things is conceivable, or has ever been dreamed of 
by anybody but a German professor or two who live up in 
the clouds. The danger that we may be robbed and mur- 
dered by a mob of criminals isa million-fold greater,—if we 
want a danger to worry about. ‘ The attitude of clergymen 
like Dr. Howard Crosby and Dr. Rylance, the generosity of 
our philanthropists, unparalleled in past history, and the 
noble efforts of noble women to relieve every kind of suffer- 
ing and distress, lead us to trust that, as new evils arise, 
strength and wisdom will be vouchsafed us to conquer them, 
and that among us the idea of the brotherhood of man will 
ever become more and more of a reality." Mr. Ely may be 
well assured that the economists will not solve their prob- 
lems by leaving them to Dr. Crosby and Dr. Rylance, or by 
a pious trust in the brotherhood of man. If the thing to be 


They call 


done is to understand and satisfy the people who expect to 
tear down the Union League Club, and melt Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s bronzes, the clergy and the noble ladies will not suffice 
even if the economists help ; and if wisdom is to be vouch- 
safed to us for our tasks, we do not need economists, and 
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do not need to study socialism at all. We can, while wait- 
ing for the wisdom, just let the clergy, philanthropists, and 
good women carry things along. 





Companion to the Greek Testament and English Version.* 

THIS IS THE AGE of hand-books. Knowledge is popular- 
ized nearly as fast as it is won. Even the dry and technical 
studies of the critical scholar are translated into a tongue 
‘ anderstanded of the people.’ If no longer the pious lay- 
man glibly talks in the market-places of ‘ person’ and * sub- 
stance,’ he at least as lightly chats concerning the Peshito 
Version and the Codex Sinaiticus. Among the secondary 
influences of a wholesome character attending the revision 
of the New Testament must be counted the familiarity 
gained by the average intelligent layman with the apparatus, 
the processes, and the results of Biblical critical scholar- 
ship. Familiarity will not breed contempt in this instance, 
though it may breed a more rational reverence for the sacred 
books, thus studied, as actual literature. Our excellent 
revisers are perhaps building better than they know in ac- 
quainting the people with the secrets of the scholars’ craft, 
as in the book before us. 

Dr. Schaff is known as one of our most indefatigable 
scholars, always busy in bringing some department of theo- 
logical or biblical knowledge out of the cloisters into the 
open day. This volume manifests his best qualities in such 
tasks. It is a store-house of curious knowledge for the un- 
scholarly mind ; condensing within the limits of a book a 
vast mass of information bearing upon the philological and 
historical problems of the New Testament literature, in- 
formation that is not easily accessible even to the active 
minister, away from libraries, and with the supply of books 
in his own home to be expected of a man with an income of 
$500 per annum. It is an admirable companion to the Re- 
vised Version. It gives first a chapter on the language of 
the New Testament, that covers a large number of interest- 
ing points ; such as the spread of the Greek language, the 
relation of the Jews, of Christ and of the Apostles to the 
Greek tongue, the Hebraisms, Latinisms, and other alien 
features in the apostolical Greek, and the peculiarities of the 
language of the several authors of the New Testament. 
Chapter II. discourses on MSS. of the New Testament ; 
giving an account of the general sources of the text, with 
facsimiles of some of the MSS., and then telling the story 
of the uncial MSS., the Codex Sinaiticus, the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, etc., with a description of the cursive manuscripts. 
Chapter III. treats of the Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, A.thiopic, 
Gothic and Armenian versions. Chapter IV. discusses the 
value of patristic quotations in the reconstruction of the 
text. Chapter V. is devoted to a presentation of the nature 
and bearings of textual criticism, and handles the origin, 
number, value, and classes of variations in the text ; giving 
a summary of the critical rules governing the studies of the 
scholar. Chapter VI. contains a history of the printed text 
—the story of the labors of successive scholars to restore the 
text to its original purity, as far as possible, from Erasmus 
down to Scrivener and Palmer. Chapter VII. acquaints 
the reader with the tale of the Authorized Version, the origin 
of King James’s translation, the rules prescribed for that 
work, its progress and reception ; and discusses the critical 
value of the version. Chapter VIII. takes us within the 
councils of the international committees engaged on the 
Revised Version. It narrates the action of the Convocation 
of Canterbury in originating this work, describes the organi- 
zation of the British Committee, and gives the rules under 
which they worked ; tells how the co-operation of American 
scholars was brought about, and explains the constitution of 





* A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Version. gfe Schaff, 
t of the American Committee on Revision. New York : Harper & Bros. 
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the American Committee and its relations to the English 
Committee ; repeats the story of the reception that the Re- 
vised Version met with, and prophesies its future prospects, 
comparing it with the Authorized Version at considerable 
length, and defending it from the charges brought against it. 
A number of appendices contain additional matter of inter- 
est. The bibliography of the several sections is one of the 
most valuable features of the book to the general student of 
biblical criticism. The volume is attractively issued, and 
its popular value is much enhanced by its numerous fac- 
simile illustrations. 


“ The Miseries of Fo Hi.” * 

THE DELICATE IRONY of the opening sentence to the pref- 
ace of ‘ The Miseries of Fo Hi’ gives a foretaste of the 
enjoyment to follow in reading one of the keenest, most 
amusing, most eloquent, and most satirical dissertations, in 
the form of a story, on the holding of political office, that 
we have ever read. It is keen in noting every phase of po- 
litical appointment, even to the fact that preferment and 
disgrace are frequently the result of chance as well as 
favoritism, when a man, to avoid offending the friends of 
either of two candidates, appoints a third at random,—in 
revealing a government which gives its officers just enough 
to save them from starvation, at the same time requiring 
them to be lodged and dressed and to entertain in a manner 
worthy of the government they represent, whatever their 
rank in its service, —and in calling attention to the fact that 
a subordinate actually injures himself and makes himself un- 
popular by too much zeal and industry, making his superior 
officers useless and unnecessary. ‘For of what use is a 
Controller who has nothing to control, or an Auditor who 
has nothing to audit?’ It is amusing, even in its most pa- 
thetic portions, but deliciously so in the account of “the 
happy Le-Hi-To,’ whose passion for collecting shells made 
him the envy of the miserable Fo Hi, who, unfortunately, 
could not ‘take a passion as he could a cold.’ It is elo- 
quent in showing, not merely the anxieties and sufferings of 
a public functionary, but the positive moral degradation of 
even the finest nature when brought into the range of envy, 
jealousy and ambition, with the possibility of advancement 
and the probability of ruin always within vision, and sub- 
mitted to the double test of having favors to solicit and ad- 
vantages to bestow. 

Finally, it is richly satirical in showing how the world 
clings to the empty honor of. office, though it knows its 
trials, its abuses and privations ; how the father is prouder 
of the one son who has cost him thousands of dollars, and 
whom he knows to have suffered poverty, ignominy and dis- 
grace, but who is none the less ‘ in office,’ than he is of the 
ninety-and-nine children who have lived in honest comfort 
but comparative obscurity; how the managing mamma 
breaks off a match with the honorable young man in suc- 
cessful trade to secure the youth of ignominious salary and 
uncertain position who serves the ‘ government ;’ and how 
the poor official himself—disappointed, dismissed, ruined in 
every way—exclaims, on finding that the brother-in-law who 
is to help him has unexpected influence with the Emperor, 
‘ Ah! then you will get me an appointment?’ The last bit 
of satire is especially effective, when the mortified and dis- 
abused Fo Hi, who has retired to the bosom of his unoffi- 
cial but prosperous and happy family, exclaims, in solema 
earnest, of a favorite little nephew: ‘We must make an 
official of this little fellow !’ 

The story is the more effective for its brevity. It can be 
read through in a very short evening ; but every sentence 
tells, and it is an admirable book to read aloud. 


* The Miseries of Fo Hi, a Celestial Functionary. By Francisque Sarcey. Trans. 
by H. R. H. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. : Bers 
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** The Love-Poems of Louis Barnaval.” * 


THE CRITIC at all acquainted with the peculiarities of one 
of our native poets who is gifted with a genius of his own, 
will follow with a smile the elaborate process of mystifica- 
tion contained in the introduction to the Poems of Louis 
Barnaval. It is an ingenious introduction, making us 
acquainted—if we must let the editor have his own way— 
with a youth of the ‘sunny South,’ whom fortune has 
driven, by way of the Pacific slopes, to the metropolis of 
the Eastern seaboard, and there involved in a somewhat 
tangled love-experience. In his blood the passions course 
strongly. His mood is now in the depths, now on the 
heights ; but in the end, the youth is prostrate, and his 
condition one of demoralization. His emotions exhale in 
song, ‘ and there an end.’ 

The passion of these songs is wrought out with the free- 
dom of a popular English school which begins already to 
find an echo in America. Byron and Tom Moore made it 
fashionable fifty years ago. Swinburne renewed the fashion 
a few years since, and Joaquin Miller echoed it in his own 
way among the Sierras ; but it has never found a vigorous 
life along our Eastern border. In Louis Barnaval’s 
verse, the hero and heroine display the sensuous side of 
love. The mind dwells on form and color, on the glow and 
luxuriance of beauty and the heats of love, rather than on 
the reticence and purity and lifting power of a chaste 
affection. The hero seems to be a not entirely consistent 
creation, however, even of the passionate sort. One recog- 
nizes in him a double nature—one element from the North 
struggling with one from the South. They are not so well 
harmonized as to give an altogether intelligible character. 
The emotion is Southern, but the slow, hesitating action 
is Northern. The blood may be Spanish-American and 
hot, but the brain tries to be deferential at once and defiant. 
That is, the character seems too warm for the North, too 
cautious and timid for the South; while the lady, who is 
painted sometimes by the lover, sometimes by the poet, is 
now temperate in her qualities, now untempered ; she is 
both worthy and unworthy, and the poet-lover is uncertain 
which condition he likes best. Asa lover he is entitled, 
perhaps, to a distempered mind, but it is difficult sometimes 
to separate the lover from the poet. Neither is entitled to 
have the object of his affection chaste and unchaste at the 
same time. This is a defect in the conception. 

The form of the verse is varied, the song seldom 
monotonous to the ear, never dull to the fancy; but 
the fancy is often grotesque, bizarre in its effects, and 
unwhipped of a nice judgment. Words are allowed to enter 
occasionally that jar on the inner sense. And yet this 
volume shows a decided advantage in this respect over some 
of the recent poems of the editor—if we may be permitted 
to institute such a comparison, without taking the trouble 
to establish a relationship between the two poets. 





Garfield’s Works.+ 


THE TWO LARGE VOLUMES containing the works of the 


late President Garfield have an interest beyond that of the 
topics treated in the addresses, and even beyond the special 
value of the treatment. They have the interest always at- 
taching to a man of magnetic nature—the successful man. 
The topics themselves are in most cases now become his- 
torical, and the argument belongs to a phase of the subject 
which has perhaps ceased to have a vital interest. But we 
welcome even the commonplace of a great man ; and trifles 
in the behavior of an eloquent and persuasive speaker are as 
good to us as events in the ordinary man’s life. 





* The Love-Poems of Louis Barnaval. Edited, with an introduction, by Charles 


de Rey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
+ The Works of. James Abram Garfield. 2 vols. Edited pA Burke R. Hinsdale, 
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In these volumes we find a high level of principles, and 
an earnest utilitarian purpose in their application ; a deeper 
and rather more diligent study of facts and their bearing 
than we are accustomed to find in the work of our statesmen 
in Congress. President Garfield loved to face his audience. 
He studied their features and addressed himself to the 
occasion ; but he belonged to a line of scholarly speakers, 
fast diminishing, who carried a reverence for books into a 
life of action, This is what would naturally be expected 
of the life-long student whose tastes and bent had been 
fixed in the chair of the professor. He brought books to 
his listener and made the best use of them, as their speeches 
show. He loved a quotation, or a recondite thought, and 
lent grace to his own argument, as Everett and Sumner did, 
by his borrowings ; but the literary phase was not so per- 
vasive with him as with either of these men. His quota- 
tions were alive and practical—never protuberant. Inacom- 
pany of scholars, they showed wide reading ; among practical 
workers, they indicated good thinking and mental digestion. 
Still, one will not look into these many addresses for much 
of permanent value to thought. They belong, as we have 
said, to the history of the man and the story of politics, 
One is struck—in reading them over now, when the ques- 
tions discussed are no longer burning questions—with the 
wealth of illustration displayed; with the hard-working 
pertinacity of the man in accumulating material ; with his 
great ingenuity in varying his treatment ; with his knowl- 
edge of his audience—whether it were the Senate of the 
United States, or a company of teachers, or of college 
comrades. It was this study of men in practical action 
which gave him power among politicians, to estimate them ; 
but it was his intellectual breadth and learning which put 
him beyond their powers of gauging. A politician has a 
reverence for a man who, besides an intimate knowledge of 
the caucus, can lay his hand at will ona quotation. He 
cannot forgive what he would call a lack of common-sense ; 
but he looks with admiration on the graceful addition of a 
little of the uncommon ballast of learning. And in Gar- 
field’s case, this addition was so considerable that it gave 
him something of the power of Gladstone. He could sur- 
prise his audience by coming to it from unexpected quarters 
—from Homer, or Tennyson, or Erskine—and this gave 
him a great leverage. 

Not. much can be said for the editor’s work in these 
volumes. There is much of it, and it is conscientious. It 
extends to the minutest particulars, and probably may be 
relied on for accuracy in facts. It shows a warm, friendly 
spirit for the man, a reverence for his intellectual ability, 
and a firm faith in his methods ; but it supplies little of the 
true critical quality, has too little reticence in small matters, 
and does not supply any vivid pictures, as it might, for the 
setting of the addresses. It is too much like a reprint, ‘ in 
part,’ from Zhe Congressional Record, where nothing is set 
down in malice toward the author, and nothing cut out in 
mercy to the reader. A small edition of so full a work is 
needed for the lover of Garfield and the special student of 
politics ; but an edition of half the material and mass for 
the general reader. 





Minor Notices. 

In ‘GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES,’ by Henry Rug- 
gles (Boston: Lee & Shepard), we have a really unique and 
original book of travels ; something which is a cross between 
Mark Twain and the guide-book statistics, —a book written from 
the commonsense standpoint, yet full of a gravely delightful 
humor. The ‘spectacles’ which the author has done without 


are the glamor of ideality through which the average American 
is apt to see everything European ; but it is to be noted that the 
writer, though coniessedly no gushing enthusiast, is neither a 
cynic nor a grumbler, and had a thoroughly good time, although 
y into ecstasies, . Personally, he. does not see much 


he did not 
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in the Sistine Madonna, and he thinks you would feel less inter- 
ested in the Oberammergau Passion Play if you could see the 
peasants the next day ; yet he is not without poetic sensibility, 
as he shows in his account of the chorals from the church towers 
in Stuttgart, and in his anpreceny rendering of several charm- 
ing anecdotes, especially that of the Kaiser Wilhelm and the six- 
year-old little girl at a school examination. He likes Germany 
and the Germans ; but all the same he can see that‘they have 
faults. He doesn’t like the way they treat their women, and his 
quaintly concise statement, ‘What the camel is to the Arab, 
woman is to the German,’ is no exaggeration of the situation as 
we have all seen it for ourselves. Nor is the gravely delicious 
account of the fire and the firemen in Heidelberg an exaggera- 
tion. We ourselves have been of the privileged few to see a 
house on fire in Germany—sight rarer than an eruption of Vesu- 
vius—and can bear witness to the truth of Mr. Ruggles’s de- 
lightful rendering of the manner in which it affects the German 
mind. Absolutely free from either pretence or prejudice, his 
book is one to be enjoyed by the most d/asé traveller and reader 
of travels ; it is one with * points’ for both the poetic and the 
practical ; one that does not offend by implying that of course 
the reader has never been to Europe; one that is humorous 
without being silly, and that contains a good-natured chronicle 
of pleasant happenings without being a European rhapsody. 





ONE IS ALMOST equally puzzled by the rhymn and the reason 
of Mr. Luther Dana Waterman’s ‘ Phantoms of Life.’ (New 
York: Putnam.) In regard to the rhyme, the eye so confidently 
asserts that the ‘ phantoms’ are sonnets, that when the ear re- 

orts no rhyme of any kind, the heart distrusting asks if this be 

lauk verse. In like manner, as regards the reason: there is 
such evident good faith on the part of the author, it is so plainly 
his intention to say something of weight and value, something 
which, owing its worth to thought rather than to imagination, 
seemed worthier of the dignity of blank verse than of anything 
so tripping as even a sonnet,—that the reader distrusts his own 
inability to find anything in the least approaching an idea, busy- 
ing himself, not with pronouncing it nonsense, but with wonder- 
ing what in the world the author can suppose himself to be saying. 
This conviction of the reader that there must be an idea some- 
where because he cannot find any, savors a little, it is true, of 
Miss Squeers’s assertion that she must have had some internal 
injuries, as no marks of outward violence were to be seen ; but 
we will try to illustrate our meaning by two quotations : 


*I would unclasp a fibre of life’s pain 
By giving glimpses to the soul beguiled 
Of that fair land whose boundaries lie far down 
In the wild world that colors all our dreams, 
Far-dwelling, fragrant, flowery, and bedewed, 
Beyond the ken of day.’ 


‘Thought that is winged for loftiness may catch 
The ravelled end of being in itself 
And trace it through the labyrinth of life 
By its necessity—the law of life.’ 


It is impossible not to feel here that the thought has been 
winged for loftiness above our humble vision, and that we our- 
Selves must be to blame for not discovering it. 





‘FORE AND AFT,’ by Robert B. Dixon (Lee & Shepard), is of 
course a sea-story, although it includes some of the experiences 
ot sailors when in port. It is not—like Mr. Clark Russell’s 
work, for instance—adapted to the general reader, quite irre- 
spective of any interest in the sea; but, as a book of adventure 
fot boys, it has the merit of being the truthful record of an actual 
young sailor. The most generous judgment could not pronounce 
its style fascinating, and it contains quite the usual amount of 
sailor slang and profanity ; but the agony has not been piled on 
for histrionic purposes, and we have no doubt the average small 
boy will find it interesting. 


NOTWITHSTANDING a picturesque beginning, suggestive of a 
Waverley novel, with its solitary horseman in dark velvet and 
plumes, we find the second cycle of The Surgeon’s Stories, 

Times of Battle and of Rest,’ translated from the Swedish of 
Z. Topelius (Jansen, McClurg & Co.), somewhat heavy reading. 
It is of undoubted value as a picture of Swedish life in the XVIIth 
century, and its fiction contains dramatic episodes which arouse 
spasmodic interest ;. but, neither frivolous nor poor, it is neither 
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fascinating nor thrilling, and may be briefly described as a very 
good historical novel, capable of exciting only the mildest inter- 
est of the reader. 





Standard Time. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The changes in railway standard time to be brought about by. 
the action of the General Time Convention at Chicago last wee 
may be briefly summed up as follows: (1) There are now fifty- 
three different standards. By the new system there will be 
four. (2) Standards of time now differ from each other by all 
sorts of odd minutes, such as seventeen, twenty-three, thirty- 
seven. By the new system the change from one standard to an- 
other will be exactly one hour. (3) The places where standards 
now change are almost numberless, and hard for the traveller 
to ascertain. By the new system changes will always be made 
at well-known points of departure and will be few in number. — 

To a traveller the advantages of the new system will be at 
once apparent. If he sets his watch on leaving New York or 
Boston, the minutes will be correct when he reaches Portland, 
Ore. ; the hours only will differ. For instance at 12.30 Noon in 
New York, the correct time in Portland, Ore., by the old system 
is 9.16 A.M. By the new system it will be 9.30 A.M. Close 
train connection is not a matter of hours but of minutes, and the 
traveller will be able to work out his through connections without 
any of those annoying calculations and uncertainties which are 
inseparable from the present system. To the uninitiated—the 
stay-at-home—the dt for reform may not be so evident. For 
their enlightenment, let us suppose that a traveller starts from 
Boston for Washington by the Shore Line. As he leaves the 
Hub his watch is correct, because the Boston and Providence 
Railroad runs on Boston time. When he leaves Providence, 
however, his watch is apparently two minutes fast, for the New 
York, Providence and Boston Railroad runs on Providence time, 
which is two minutes slower than Boston time. When he Jeaves 
New London by the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, which runs by New York time, his watch becomes twelve 
minutes too fast. At Jersey City he is seventeen minutes ahead 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad standard, which is governed by 
Philadelphia time. At Baltimore the standard changes again, 
and his watch is twenty-two minutes faster than Baltimore time 
which is the standard of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. An 
he arrives at Washington with his watch twenty-four minutes 
ahead of Washington time. In this trip of a little over five hun» 
dred miles he has used six standards of time. In the same way, 
going northward, if he have Washington time at the start, he 
will arrive at Boston twenty-four minutes behind time. \ When 
the new system is put in force a watch which is correct at Bos- 
ton will agree with all the time-standards throughout the entire 
route. There are fourteen railroads running into St. Louis, and 
they use between them six different standards of time, so that the 
unwary traveller who tries to catch a train without having looked 
up the standards is apt to get left. By the new system, St. Louis 
will have but one standard. 

The new system divides the United States into four sections, 
Time at all points within the same section will be the same. 
The first section extends from the Atlantic coast westward to 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Huntington, W. Va., Bristol; 
Tenn., Augusta, etc. Time throughout this section is the same 
as the time of the 75th meridian from Greenwich, which passes 
between New York and Philadelphia. When the time is 12 
Noon on the 75th meridian, every railroad clock from Bangor to 
Pittsburgh and from Montreal to Charleston will show 12 Noon. 
This it is proposed to call Eastern Time. The second section 
extends from where the first section ends—that is, at Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Augusta, etc.,—to Bismarck, Dak., North Platte, 
Neb., Dodge City, Kan., Sanderson, Tex., etc. Time in this 
section will be called Central Time. It will be governed by the 
goth meridian, which passes between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Noon on the goth meridian comes just one hour later than noon 
on the 75th meridian. The next section, in which time will be 
called Mountain Time, extends from the western termini of the 
Central Time section—i.e., Bismarck, North Platte, Sanderson 
etc.—to Ogden, The Needles, and Yuma, and will be governed 
by the time of the rosth meridian, which passes through Denver, 
and is one hour later than Central Time. So also the Western 
Time section, extending from the western terminus of the Moun: 
tain Time section—Heron, Ogden, The Neediés, Yuma, etc.—te 
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the Pacific coast will be governed by 120th meridian time, which 
is one hour later than Mountain Time. When the time is 9.15 
A.M. at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Mont- 
real, and all cities in the Eastern Section, it will be 8.15 A.M. at 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, and all other points in the Central Section ; 7.15 A.M. at 
Helena, Cheyenne, Denver, Leadville, Santa Fé, and all other 

ints in the Mountain Section; and 6.15 A.M. at Portland, 

re., San Francisco, Los Angeles, and all points in the Pacific 
Time section. 

On the day when the new system goes into effect every one 
whose watch has been set by New York time, and who attempts 
to catch a train, will fiad that he has three minutes and fifty- 
eight seconds to wait. It is proposed to have the Western Union 
time-ball dropped, on the day when the new standard takes 
effect, upon 75th meridian time, which is three minutes and fifty- 
eight seconds slower than present New York time, so that all 
watches and clocks will be just that much too fast. When 
watches are made to conform to the time of the time-ball they 
will show the correct standard time for every railroad in the 
country. Time is used so much more for the purpose of catch- 
ing railroad trains than for any other pee that it is highly 

robable that railroad standard time will be the standard for the 

usiness of the whole country, as it is in Great Britain. At no 
int in the country will standard time differ from the present 
ocal time by much more than thirty minutes. 

NEw YorRK, Oct. 16, 1883. K. R. G, 





Middle Names and Initials. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I was much interested in the note of your anonymous corre- 
spondent in THE CRITIC of Oct. 6—an answer to a statement 
that a middle initial was unknown, or unusual, in Great Britain, 
showing the contrary in the names of nine persons well known 
in the literary world. The list “” be largely es 
from this class alone. William J. Thoms, Edward F. Rimbault, 
Alexander B. Grosart occur to me. 

The custom is pevesnly intended to be stigmatized as Ameri- 
can by Ouida in the novel ‘ Friendship,’ where a certain ‘ Mrs. 
Henry V. Clams,’ a countrywoman of ours, and her ‘ fireworks 
bonnet’ are so severely satirized that the original, it is said, 
whose name it is unnecessary to say was not ‘Clams,’ felt 
obliged to leave Florence. I was unaware this was supposed to 
be an ‘ American idiosyncrasy,’ but thought the general belief 
among. the English was that the custom of signing the second 
Christian name in full only and representing the first by an initial, 
as J. Smith Jones for instance, was thought confined to the United 
States. Some time ago, an Oxford man, with whom I was con- 
versing on an admira 4tlanti 
uary, 1882—‘ The Prominence of Athleticism in England ’ which 
bore internal evidence of the author being an Englishman— 
said : ‘ It is impossible ; no Englishman ever signed himself with 
a first initial ‘‘ A. Granville Bradley,’’ as the author has done. 
It is purely American.’ Some time after, through the pages of 
THE CRITIC, 1 ascertained the identity of Mr. Bradley, who 
might, as the son of the Dean of Westminster, be called a repre- 
sentative Briton. Though he resided some years in Virginia, it 
is doubtful if his method of signing was acquired in this country. 

Among the names of many contributors to the popular Eng- 
lish magazine, Notes and Queries, for the last six months of 
1876, there are no less than sixteen persons using their first 
name as an initial only, signing the rest in full. Many of these 
names are not unknown in English literature: E. ‘Cobham 
Brewer, J. Charles Cox, E, Leaton Blenkinsopp, G. Laurence 
Gomme, J. Bernard Burke, W. Sparrow Simpson, etc. To these 
may be added J. Winter Jones, J]. Comyns Carr, C. Piazzi 7 
J: aul Rylands, J. Eliot Hodgkin, W. Durrant Cooper, L. Alma 

adema. It has not fallen into disuse in England. In the same 
magazine for 1882 there are at least twelve such names ; and the 
practice of so signing was far from being unusual in 1856, a 
casual examination of Zhe Atheneum for that year giving 
twenty-one examples ; which leads one to surmise that the fash- 
ion originated in England and was followed in America. Per- 
haps some of your readers remember the allusion to this custom 
in the letter in which Mr. gre T. Fields denied ever having 
rejected an article of Lowell's signed with an assumed name in 
this manner, Mr. Fields was reported to have said no one but 
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‘a fool would sign thus ; which, if he did say it, was very hasty 
ieuprent. 

he American custom dates in my recollection not farther 
back than the middle of the present century, possib!y a few 
years later. It is singular in this connection that middle names 
were not common in this youre fifty years before, only coming 
into use about 1800. In I the confusion ot duplicate names 
may demand a new style of personal nomenclature. These cus- 
toms in both countries, Ouida and James T. Fields to the con- 
trary, are neither local nor the result of some foolish fancy, but 
have simply grown out of the necessities of personal identity, 
even a middie initial having ceased to be in some places any 
designation, owing to numerous duplicates. Unless one pos- 
sesses an extraordinary cognomen he is likely to be mistaken for 
some one else. We cannot all be named Henry V. Clams. 

In Oliver Wendell Holmes’s novel, ‘ Elsie Venner,’ published in 
1861, there is an amusing description of the party given at ‘ the 
elegant residence’ of Colonel Sprowle, and the note of invitation 
is minutely described ‘as brought by H. Frederic Sprowle, 
youngest son of the Colonel—the H. of course standing for the 
paternal Hezekiah, put in to please the father, and reduced to 
an initial to please the mother, she having a marked preference 
for Frederic.’ Mrs. Sprowle has our hearty sympathy in this 
preference. WILLIAM JOHN PoTTs. 

CaMDEN, N. J., October 13, 1883. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I have frequently noticed references to the prevalence of mid- 
dle names in America, and to the fact that in England the use of 
such names is regarded as an Americanism. Out of curiosity 
I compared the letter A in two directories, one English, the 
other American, and, as a result, I found that 71 3 cent of the 
Americans were provided with a middle name while but 51 per 
cent of the English had more than one given name. This, of 
course, shows the greater prevalence in this country of the ‘ mid- 
dle name ;* but the preponderance is far from sufficient to war- 
rant the application of the epithet Americanism to its use. 

BosTON, MAss., 15 Oct., 1883. is 





Mr. Davis's History of the Confederacy. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Ihave received a letter from Hon. Jefferson Davis, dated 
October 3d, in which he speaks of the late Judge Tenney as fol- 
lows : * The death of my esteemed friend, Judge Tenney, was to 
me a grievous loss. His pure and gentle character, his unques- 
tionabie sincerity, had rendered him very dear to me. . . While 
he was engaged with me in compiling and preparing my MSS. 
for the press, our daily intercourse secured for him a degree of 
my confidence which old men are slow to give... His death 
to me was the loss of a friend who cannot be replaced. For any 
work which I might contemplate for publication, I could not 
hope to find one so agreeable and efficient to assist me.’ 

Mr. Davis desires a correction made of some statements in 
your article referring to Judge Tenney’s death. Judge Tenney 
did not wrzte ‘The Rise and Fall of the Confederacy,’ in the 
sense one would infer from the wording of your statement. 
What he did do was to arte Mr. Davis’s manuscript tor the 
press, and to write at his dictation. In the matter of money 

aid out, Major Walthall and not Mr. Davis was the recipient. 
Mr. Davis received nothing until after the book was published, 
and the large amount advanced by the publishers to Major 
Walthall was deducted from Mr. Davis's copyright. 

NEw YorK, October 16, 1883. J. C. DERBY. 





A Question of Usage. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : 

About five months ago I sent to the editor of a Boston publi- 
cation a poem of more or less value (to myself) for examination, 
enclosing a stamp for an answer, and a very polite request for a 
reply at an early date, as the piece was timely. But no answer 
came ; and though I have written three times since, in the most 
amiable manner, desiring to know what disposition has been 
made of my offering, each time enclosing a stamp for answer, I 
still continue to meet with stubborn silence. The question I 
wish to ask THE CRITIC is, am I, under the circumstances, justi- 
fied in offering the same piece elsewhere, without a return from 
my. first venture? This I have now no doubt! could success- 
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fully do, if, as I apprehend, poetry, like wine, improves with 
keeping ! 
FRENCH MOUNTAIN, N. Y. 0. C. A. 
{Our correspondent need have no scruples in offering his poem 
wherever he sees fit. ] 





A Receipt for a Modern Englishman. 
To THE Epitors oF THE CRITIC: 


I inclose a Receipt for a Modern Englishman, compiled from 
Grant Allen‘and J. R. Green. It is warranted not to fail : First, 
remove the aborigines by freezing ; take an abundant supply of 
Euskarians or ‘ancient Britons ;’ beat well, and pour in Celts 
while a both together with a Roman ladle, add repeated 
supplies of Teutons (Angles, Saxons and Jutes), until the whole 
has an Anglo-Saxon flavor; sprinkle well with Danes; then 
take Danes, Celts, and Euskarians or Britons, and mix well in 
a separate place (France), until they have become Normans ; 
spread rapidly over the surface, forming an ‘upper crust,’ and 
the dish is complete. 


MONTREAL, VA., October 18, 1883. E, F. Mossy. 
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SOME OF THE PAPERS, while warmly praising Jefferson's 
Caleb Plummer, have spoken of Dickens's ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth’ as a story not lending itselt easily to dramatization. I 
do not quite understand this view of the case. .The original 
story has an extremely ‘ stagey’ sound in the reading, and the 
Play as put on the boards by praeee is singularly close to 

ickens’s famous and perennial popular Christmas romance. 
The story may not be—it certainly in some respects is not—en- 
tirely artistic ; but, such as it is, it glides from the book to the 
boards with the greatest ease. The original tale shows both 
Dickens's merits and defects conspicuously. Wordy, mannered, 
unnatural in diction, strained in sentiment, ‘ stagey,’ forced—on 
the other hand, original, pathetic, humorous—it may be called a 
piece of immortal bungling. ; 





As I HAVE SAID, it is an epitome of the Dickens manner, and 
would well serve for a text on the genius and shortcomings of 
one of the most extraordinary writers that ever lived—a man 
who, with very little of that which we call literary quality, such 
quality as we recognize in the writings of Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
and George Eliot—had still an originality, a creative power, an 
invention, and especially a sense of humor that were unique in 
themselves, and unique in their immediate and world-wide 
recognition and influence. The question arises, Will his works 
last beside those which are written in a more chaste ‘ literary’ 
style? I am inclined to believe that his types will outlast the 
stories that contain them, and I think it likely that in the 
course of time people will make the acquaintance of Dickens's 
characters perhaps oftener on the stage than in his books. 





1 SEE THAT Messrs. Sypher & Co, have made a new departure 
in their business arrangements: they have taken a lady into 
their store as an ‘assistant.’ The arrangement is exceptional— 
and so is the lady. Few dealers in bric-a-brac and old furniture 
have any one about their establishments who is so thoroughly 
well posted on the subject as Mrs. H.C. Ayer. A few months 
ago Mrs. Ayer was one of Sypher & Co,’s most lavish customers. 
By the way she bought for her Chicago home, they saw that she 
was a woman of taste and knowledge ; and when they heard 
that her husband had failed for $2,000,000, they made her an. 
offer which she accepted. This shows the advantage of expert 
knowledge even in the collecting of old china. 





OVER THE PROSCENIUM ARCH. in the Metropolitan Opera 
House there were eight niches to be filled with statues. Some 
one saggentes the muses as being appropriate. But of 
muses there are nine. Then the graces were thought of. But 
there are only three graces. The odds were in favor of the 
muses ; so eight muses gaze down into the auditorium, appar- 
ently looking for their missing sister. They will see her on 
Monday night, or will — they do, when New York's fairest 
daughters make their way, for the first time, into this new tem- 
ple of song. 





Mr. FRANCIS LATHROP has evidently changed his mind since 
he made his first design for the. painting that stands between the 
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muses. The drawing from it given in the November Harper's, 
is very different from the painting as I saw it Jast Monday. As 
it now is, Apollo is seated, and I do not think there are any 
female figures in the group. From where I looked at the paint- 
ing, the figures seemed about life-size, but to prove that the 
were much larger, Mr. Lathrop climbed up the giddy scaffold, 
and stood by the side of Apollo, eighty feet ‘above the stage. 
~~, top of his head came a little above the belt-line of the God 
of Music. 





THERE WAS NOTHING NEW, of any account, at the theatres 
on Monday night. There were one or two changes of bill, and 
the old aquarium was opened as the New Park Theatre, with a 
negro minstrel performance. The most interesting thing about 
this theatre is the fact that it is made of materials from the now- 
demolished Booth’s Theatre. The first thing that confronts one 
on entering is the statue of Shakspeare, that used to stand out- 
side over one of the Twenty-third Street doorways. This has 
been gilded from crown to sole, and stands in the lobby of the 
new theatre. The gallery-railing, the boxes, and the decora- 
tions of the proscenium arch are all from Booth’s, 


THE PUBLICATION of Captain Bulloch’s just issued ‘ Secret- 
Service of the Confederate States in Europe’ was delayed on ac- 
count of the spelling of the author’s name on the back of the 
cover. The binder had spelled it Bullock. Now the difference 
between the ‘h’ and the ‘k’ is the difference between Scotch 
and English. Captain Bulloch is of Scotch descent, and like all 
Scotchmen is proud of coming from the Land o’Cakes, 





IT IS A LITTLE SINGULAR that the captain with whom Captain 
Bulloch’s name was so frequently coupled auring the war was 
Butcher. Captain Bulloch was the first captain of the Alabama, 
and Captain Butcher the second. 





THE COMPILER of ‘ Don’t’ answers some of his critics in the 
October issue of Appleton’s Literary Bulletin. I agree with 
him that the critics have been captious, but I suppose to the 
editor of The Bungtown Banner the idea of not emptying one’s 
three breakfast eggs into a glass and stirring bread-crumbs in with 
them is absurd. The man who doesn’t relish that mixture he 
would probably regard as a dude. 





FEW READERS will recognize the name signed to the article on 
Queen Victoria in the November Century. Mrs. Oliphant a J 
know, and Laurence Oliphant they know ; but who is M. O. W. 
Oliphant ? And yet it would hardly have done for the popular 
and prolific novelist to sign herwedl Mrs. Oliphant, no matter 
how unfamiliar her initials might be. About the authorship of 
her recent ‘ Sheridan’ in the English Men-of-Letters Series there 
could be no doubt, as her name appeared on the title-page in the 
form in which it is best known. 





‘ON SABBATH DAY, October 14,’ says The Christian Advo- 
cate, ‘the Rev. S. Irenzus Prime preached a sermon on the 
completion of his first fifty years in the ministry.’ The writer 
of this paragraph is refreshingly conscientious. He is deter- 
mined that no one shall suppose that Dr. Prime has been cele- 
brating the completion of his second or third half-century of 
labor in the vineyard—as they might, were it not for the dis- 
creetly inserted ‘ first. ’ 





Notes. 


THE SOUTHERN SIDE in the late Civil War cannot complain 
that it does not get a hearing. We have recently had two bocks 
giving the rg of the naval service of the Confederacy, and 
now we are to have, from the press of Messrs. Harper, ‘ The 
Military Operations of Gen. Beauregard in the War Between 
the States, 1861-’5, ' by Judge Roman, formerly Colonel of the 
18th Louisiana Volunteers, and later aide-de-camp and inspect- 
or on Gen. Beauregard’s staff. The book will include a brief 
personal sketch of Gen. Beauregard, together with a narrative 
of his services in the War with Mexico. 

Mr. Grant White thanks his elders that the line ‘ Green fields 
beyond the swelling flood’ has become one of the ‘ sweet treas- 
ures ’ of his ‘ poorly dowered poetical memory.’ He has gone 
on all his life ‘ with the notion that it was Milton's, ' and it trou- 
bles him not at all to find that it isnot. It is not only not 
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Milton’s, but it is nobody's else under the sun—though Watts 
wrote a line very much like it, in the tollowing : 
‘ Bright fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.’ 


Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., of London, have in press ‘ The 
Influence of the Sun on Natural Phenomena, ’ by A. H. Swinton, 
author of ‘ Insect Variety.’ 


Mr. Howard Pyle’s ‘ Robin Hood’ will be issued in London 
simultaneously with its publication by Messrs. Scribner in this 
country. 

A. A. Sokolevsky, who says that he has made it the business 
of his life to translate Shakspeare- into Russian, and who has 
translated twelve of the poet’s plays already, has recently pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg a version of ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, an indefatigable compiler of Yorkshire 
histories, has now nearly ready a work on ‘ Ilkley, Ancient and 
Modern, ’ written in collaboration with the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer of this city. 

*Mr. Browning,’ says the’ London Academy, ‘has left his 
mountain home in the Val d’Aosta, and has made his way to 
Venice, where he will stay for some weeks. He has been walk- 
ing five or six hours a day with his sister, and is described by a 
friend who has seen him as ruddy-cheeked and in vigorous 
health. He has also been busy with his pen’. 

The best piece of musical news we have heard this year is the 
announcement that Joachim is to bring his violin to America 
next season. The eminent virtuoso will be warmly welcomed. 

In the opening article in the current Christian Thought—a 
reprint of Dr. Deems’s address at the opening of the last session 
ot the American Institute of Christian Philosophy—the burial of 
Darwin in Westminster Abbey is contrasted with the exclusion 
of clergymen from the grounds and building of Girard College, 
Philadelphia. 

David A. Wells is ewageey | an article for Zhe Princeton 
Review on the pauper-labor of Europe. 

The Free Trade Club has in press a pamphlet by J. Schoenhof, 
on ‘ The Destructive Influence of the Tariff Upon Manufacture 
and Commerce. ’ 


In Zhe North American Review for November, Dr. Norvin 
Green, President of the Western Union Company, writing of 
* The Government and the Telegraph, ’ cites the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution and the determinations of the Supreme 
Court which appear to debar the General Government from 
assuming the management of the telegraph lines ; and presents 
statistics designed to prove that the service in this country is 
both ape wd and more efficient than in any of the countries of 
Europe where the governments own the lines. Dr. Green is, 
of course, an unprejudiced witness. The Rev. David N. Utter 
brings out from oblivion the record of certain alleged atro- 
cious crimes of ‘ John Brown of Osawatomie ;’ and Mr. W. H. 
Mallock contributes ‘ Conversations with a Solitary .III,’ an imag- 
inary passage-at-arms between a Radical and a Conservative, in 
which the two opposing theories of government and society are 
advocated. 

The Rivingtons have nearly ready for publication a volume of 
the late Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Private Prayers, ’ edited by Canon Liddon. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will soon issue in England a shilling 
edition of Prof. Julius Koestlin’s, ‘ Maitin Luther the Reformer. ’ 

The Industrial Art Schools of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, at 214 East Thirty-fourth Street, have re-opened for a 
season of seven months. Technical instruction is given in 
drawing and designing, modelling and carving, carriage drafting 
and construction, and artistic anatomy, and there are perspec- 
tive classes, a mechanical class, and (for women) a day class in 
decoration. Courses of lectures will be provided on the history 
and hilosophy of art. For further information, the manager, 
Mr. E J. Gilles, should be addressed. 

A new Indian training-school, to be modelled upon those at 
Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Pa., is about to be established at 
Genoa, Neb., under the superintendence of Col. S. F. Tappan. 
who has gone to Hampton to study the workings of the institu- 
tion under General Armstrong’s care. There cannot be too 
many of these schools. : 


. * The Supper of St. Gregory,’ to which came Christ as a 
beggar guest, is the theme of a poem by Whittier, which will 
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appear in the Christmas nubmer of Harper's Monthly. Mrs. 

arriet Prescott Spofford will write of the Quaker poet in the 
January number of the magazine, which will contain a portrait 
of his venerable face. 

The Century is fortunate in having had ready for publication, 
so soon after the Russian novelist’s death, a paper containing 
M. Daudet’s reminiscences of Tourguéneff. It will appear in 
the November number of the magazine. M. Daudet was one of 
Tourguéneff’s intimate Parisian friends. A full-page portrait of 
the subject of the article, from a painting from life, will accoms 
pany it. 

The English edition of the December Harfer’s will have a 
cover designed by Frederic Dielman. 

The fiction in the November Century will include the first 
chapters of Mr. Cable’s ‘Dr. Sevier ;’ the first part of Mr. 
James's ‘The Impressions of a Cousin,’ and of the two-part 
California sketch, by Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘ The Silverado 
Squatters ;’ a complete short story by the author of ‘ Guerndale,’ 
and the fourth instalment of ‘ The Bread- winners.’ 

Among the books shortly to be issued by Scribner & Welford 
are a new and elegant library edition of ‘ Historical and Posthu- 
mous Memoirs of my Own Time,’—which was also the time of 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, etc.,—by Sir N. W. Wraxall, 
in five volumes, with numerous portraits. This work has been of 
late years very scarce. The present edition is enriched with an- 
notations by Dr. Doran, Mme. Piozzi (from her autograph MS.), 
the editor, H. B. Wheatley, etc. 

Messrs. Scribner & Welford announce a new edition of the 
‘Memoirs of Marie Antoinette,’ by Mme. Campan, the faithful 
friend and companion of the heroic Queen, who shared her 
captivity, and was the confidant of her sorrows. The Memoirs 
fill two volumes. They have been edited from the originals, and 
contain much matter that has never before appeared in English. 

A new book of travels by Mr. Colquhoun, a continuation of 
his ‘ Across Chrysé,’ describing his adventures ‘ Among the 
Shans,’ in the border région between China and Burmah, a 
comparatively new and untravelled country, will soon be issued 
by Scribner & Welford. It is illustrated from photographs and 
drawings. 

Lippincott’s for November opens with a timely article on 
Henry Irving, by Robert Laird Collier. Ouida contributes to 
this number a sketch, called ‘ At Camaldoli;’ Phil Robinson 

oes ‘ Out after Tiger ;’ and various adventures befal Mr. W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman ‘On the Mountain-Trails of Montana.’ 


The Nuova Antologia of September 15th contains a ten-page 
article on Tourguéneff, from the pen of Signor A. De Guber- 
natis. The Antologia of Oct. 1 records the death of ‘ Signor 
Hugh J. Hostings,’ who was associated long ago with ‘ Thorlow 
Veed’ in the publication of the ‘Commercial Adwertiser.’ 

Among Mr. Bouton’s fall announcements is Racinet’s ‘ Poly- 
chromatic Ornament,’ being 120 plates in gold, silver, and 
colors, comprising upward of 2000 specimens of the various 
styles of ancient, oriental, and medieval art, and including the. 
Renaissance and the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, with ex- 
—— description to accompany each oe and a general 

istury of the art of ornamentation, to be completed in ten 
monthly parts. 

Mr. James Jackson Jarves has just brought out a little pam- 

hlet which he terms a ‘ retrospective catalogue’ of the Boston 


‘foreign art exhibition. He apologizes for the paucity of the 


‘ collections of antiquities and old art forming the retrospective 
art-section of the Italian department’ of the exhibition, and 
explains it on the ground of the shortness of the notice given in 
Italy, ‘ po oes with the competition of ten European contem- 
porary exhibitions, and the change in the American tariff. ’ 

Edward Roth, of Philadelphia, has got out the third part of 
Volume I. of his ‘Complete Index to Littell’s Living a. ‘ 
This volume, when complete, will cover the first one hundred 
volumes of the magazine. The present part covers J. K. James 
to Dr. Lescarbault. 

The first number of ¥ohn Swinton’s Paper was issued on 
Sunday last. It is a four-page sheet, full of socialistic news 
and comment, and well calculated to find readers among the 
disaffected. The strong personality of Mr. Swinton will, we 


think, do more to make his paper popular than the inherent 


interest of the views he advocates. 
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The soloists of the Philharmonic Club’s sixth season will be 
Mrs. Emil Gramm and Mr. E. Castellanos, The opening con- 
cert will occur on November 13, and subsequent ones on 
December 4, January 15, February 12, March 11 and April 15. 

The first of the series of color studies to be published in The 
Art Interchange will appear in the issue of December 6. It 
presents Miss Rosina Emmet’s conception of Psyche alighting 
ontheearth, - 

A new book by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will soon be 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is called ‘ Beyond the 
Gates,’ and deals with those subjects which Miss Phelps has 
handled so successfully in several of her works. The publica- 
tion of the book is delayed on account of the large advance 
orders. The publishers will print a first edition of twenty-five 
thousand copies. 

Messrs. Scribner & Welford have issued an attractive cata- 
logue of their publications and importations on musical subjects. 
Some of the books on this list are exceedingly rare, among them 
being a Burney, in four large quarto volumes. 


‘ America’s contributions to pure science are by no means very 
extensive, or often very important,’ says Science. ‘Compared 
with the great volume of German production, they seem almost 
insignificant. We have never duly fostered research, for we 
have bestowed upon it neither the proper esteem nor office. 
There are, we suppose, at least six thousand ‘‘ professors ’’ in 
the United States. Are one hundred and fifty of them active 
investigators ?’ 
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Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography was published in London 
on Monday last. The Hera/d of the day before published a 
cable despatch a column long descriptive of its contents. In the 
same paper on the same day appeared a full report, likewise by 
cable, of an interview with Matthew Arnold on the day of his de- 

arture for this country; and a number of extracts from a 
etter from Ouida to the London 7zmes, denouncing the realists 
of the modern English and American schools of fiction. 


Mrs. Burnett’s ‘Esmeralda’ will be produced at the St. James 
Theatre, London, this (Saturday) evening, under the name of 
‘Young Folks’ Ways.’ 


Critic 
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UNDER THE HEADING, ‘A New Outlook ia Journalism, ' Zhe 
Christian Union publishes this week a card signed by many of 
the best known ministers and some of the more conspicuous A - 
men of New England. ‘There has been for some time felt, 
especially in New England, ’ these gentlemen declare, ‘ a desire 
for a broad, catholic, Christian newspaper ; one that should be 
intellectually and practically progressive, and religiously and 
spiritually conservative ; which, holding fast the great truths of 
historical and experimental Christianity, would give scope to a 
free discussion of all debatable problems in religious thought ; 
which would present religious truth in its practical, spiritual, 
and helpful aspects, rather than in its critical, ecclesiastical, and 
controversial forms ; and which—above all—in defending the 
tenets of Christian faith, would never forget to preserve and 
maintain a thoroughly Christian spirit,’ ‘The propriety of start- 
ing such a paper in Boston has been considered and wisely 
abandoned, its projectors having come to the conclusion that an 
alliance with Zhe Christian Union would be a better step, 
Such an alliance has been made ; and while that excellent reli- 
gious journal will continue to be edited by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, ‘ there will be associated with him several other gentle- 
men on whom the paper will rely in applying to the living ques- 
tions of to-day the principles of a vital Christianity.’ The 
Boston clergymen whose names are appended to this card are 
Alexander McKenzie, Joseph T, Duryea, Samuel E. Herrick, 
William Burnet Dwight, R. R. Meredith, and A. S. Twombly, 
Amongst the names of the New England ministers, not of Bos- 


* ton, which follow this half-dozen, we find the familiar ones of T. 


T. Munger, of North Adams, Mass., Newman Smyth, of New 
Haven, Conn., and Washington Gladden, at present of Colum- 
bus, O. ‘It seems proper,’ says the editor of the paper in 
question, ‘to accompany this official announcement with a re+ 
statement of the purpose and spirit of Zhe Christian Union, 
which remaiias unchanged, while its power has been greatly 
increased by this welcome addition to its editorial forces. ’ 
The re-statement that follows breathes a spirit of liberality 
which might well be emulated by certain others of the profess- 
edly religious journals of this country. It augurs well for the 
continued usefulness and prosperity of an already popular 
paper. 





HENRY HOLT & CO. 


PUBLISH 


Turgénief's Novels. 


16mo (Leisure Hour Series), $1 each. 
SMOKE. LIZA. ON THE EVE. 


Will be ready shortly: 


ARIUS THE LIBYAN 


FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES, 


Margaret Fuller. 


By Julia Ward Howe. 

This promises to be the most interesting volume yet 
published in the series. Mrs. Howe was the friend and 
contemporary of Margaret Fuller, whose importance in 
the world of letters is daily assuming greater propor 
tions. 

Already published : e Eliot, Emily B 
George Sands, Mary 7 each, oe 











FATHERS AND SONS. Also in Leisure 
Moment Series, 20c. 


DIMITRI ROUDINE. 


SPRING FLOODS and A LEAR OF 
THE STEPPE, together in 1 vol, 


- VIRGIN SOIL. 


New Catalogue of Old and New 
Books (No. 68), 


‘Containing many Rare, Valuable, Curious, and Out-of- 
the-way Books, in almost every branch of Literature, at 
very moderate prices, just published by 

DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 
5 17 Astor Place, New York. 


FSTERBROOK’S oTeRL, 
~—a 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorke 














AN IDYL OF 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


This is a romance of the Church in the 
latter part of the third and beginning of the 
fourth century. The first part of the book is 
an exquisite idyl of rural Christian life on the 
Libyan shore, but the latter portion describes 
some of the fierce, dogmatic conflicts of the 
period, carries the reader to the Council of 
Nice, and brings on the scene a number of 
conspicuous persons, including the Emperor 
Constantine, Athanasius, and Eusebius. The 
hero of the story is Arius, from whom what 
is known as the Arian heresy was named. 

The story is the author’s first book. It is 
written with great power, and yet with 
marked simplicity of style, and will take 
rank as one of the most notable books of the 
period. 





12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 





Seven Spanish Cities, and the Way 
to Them, 


By Edward E. Hale. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The very next best thing to going to Spain yourself is 
to read Mr. le’s record of his trip there, which he 
prints, he says, “ hoping that it may start others on an 
an expedition which shall prove as ing as has his,”’ 


Anti- Tobacco. 


By Abiel Abbot Livermore, with a Lecture on Tobacco 
dy F Wi gg hI 
obacco, . F. Witter, M.D. 1» cts. 
Tobacco-smokers who his li a. and 
profit by its warnings, will add years to their existence. 


Maria Edgeworth’s Classic Tales, 


bape = a Sketch of her life by Grace A. Oliver. x6me, 
cloth, 9. : 


- Southey’s Life of Nelson, 


With illustrations by Birket Foster. 16mo, cloth, $r. 
Two new volumes in Roberts Brothers’ Classic Seri 

a collection of world-renowned works selected from the 

literature of all nations, printed from new type, in the 

best manner, and neatly and durably bound. Handy 

books, convenient to hold, and an ornament to the libra- 

ry shelves. 


pobtioke + as booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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Development of English Litera- 
‘ture and Language, 


By Prof. A. H. Wetsn, A.M. @vols., crown 8vo, 
3100 pees: $s. University edition in one volum 
on mer paper, without abridgment, for sch 

- use, ready October 13. $3. 

(From the American Church Review, New York, Au- 

gust, 1883.) 

**These two volumes indicate a prodigious amount 
of labor, and can be justly called a GREAT work. 
The conception of it, in its breadth and detail, shows 
ic insight, while its method and treatment 
pave judgment, taste, and extensive reading of the 


author. 

“We think he has accomplished his aim with emi- 
nent success, in a manner as original as it is satis- 
factory. Enthusiasm is one of his striking qualities, 
and his vivid description, fulness of information, 
and analytical power, he IMPARTS that enthusiasm 
and holds the attention and interest of the reader cap- 
tive. 


“ We commend these volumes as a VALUABLE 
THESAURUS OF ALL THAT PERTAINS TO 
THE SUBJECT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In all'the qualities of literary workmanship they speak 
for themselves, and as to their scholarly accuracy and 
worth they have the indorsement of such names as 
7 P. Whipple, PR G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell 

olmes and Clarence Stedman.” 


Ready Oct. 13, New Edition, Revised, of 


The Spellbound Fiddler. 


By Kristorer Janson. With Biographical Sketch of 
the Author by Auber Forestier. "t:. 
From the Boston Advertiser: “This charming st 
is as good as one of Fritz Reuter’s and Auerbach’s 
combined, and has the Norwegian flavor of simplicity, 


serious innocence, and sentiment.” 





OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REA- 
SON. A critical exposition by Prof. George S, 


Morris. MTC 
SCHELLING®S TRANSCENDENTAL 
IDEALISM. A critical exposition by Prof. John 


Watson. 24, 
BRITIS THOUGHT AND THINKE- 
S. By Prof. Com S. Morris. $375. 
SPARKS ._.FRO A _  GEOLOGIST’S 
HAMMER. By Dr. A. Winchell. $2. — 
PREADAMIUTES. 8vo, with maps and illustra- 
tions. By Prof. A. Winchell. 9355; 
THE FOREIGN ERS IN CHINA. By Dr. 
L. N. Wheeler. $1.25. hi 
DEMOSTHE or, Political Eloquence in 
Greece. By Prof. L. Bredif. 8vo, $2.50. 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. by Dr. Asa Mahan. 


$x. 

isms, OLD AND NEW. By George C. Lori- 
mer. D.D. Second edition. $1.50. 

THE WAVERLY DICTIONARY. By 
May Rogers. §$2. 

THE GHAMMAR OF PAINTING AND 
ENGRAVING, From the French of Charies 


Bianc. 
a MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles’ Morris. Second edition. 
kW METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Louise 


Maertz. $:. 

NORSE MYTHOLOGY, with all the Myths of 
the Eddas. r¢ Professor RK. B. Anderson. $2.50. 
VIKING TALES OF THE NORTH. By 

Professor R. B. Anderson. New edition. $2. 
THE YOUNGER EDDA, Introduction and 
notes by Professor R. B. Anderson. 6 
TEGNER’s FRIDTHJOF’S SAGA. Hol- 
comb’s translation. $1.50. 
REHISTORIC BACES OF .THE 
UNITED SI ATES, By J. W. Foster, LL.D. 
’ Fifth edition. $, 
SAINTE-BEUVE’S MONDAY CHATS, 
Translated by Prof. William Matthews. Fourth edi- 


tion. ° 6 
THE TEAGUE OF THE IROQUOIS, 
. fatand Other Legends. By Benjamin Hathaway. $1.50. 


.*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt af price, by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








CINCINNATI, O., 
Have Recently Published : 


ANCIENT EGYPT IN THE LIGHT 
of Modern Discoveries. By H.S. Ossorn, LL.D., 
author of ** Palestine: Past and Present,’ also editor 
of the “ Metallurgy of Iron and Steel in the United 
States.”’ Illustrated. xzamo, with map, $r.25. 


THE MOUNDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
Valley, Historically Considered. By Lucizn Carr, 
Assistant Curator Peabody Museum. 4to, pap., $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF TUBERCULOSIS, 
from the ‘Time of pyttes tothe Present Day. Trans- 
lated, in part, with additions, from the German of 
Dr. Arnold Spina, First Assistant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Stricker, Vienna; including also Dr, 
Robert Koch’s Experiments, and the more recent 
Investigations of Dr. Spina on the subject. By 
Eric E. Satrier, M.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


ELIXIRS: Their History, Formule, and 
oo of Preparation. By J. U. Luoyp. 12mo, 
2.25. 


CONSULTATION CHART of the EVE. 
Symptoms and Eye Complications of General Dis- 
eases. By Henry G. Cornwett, M.D. Mcunted 
on rollers, 50 cents. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTGAH ; or, 
William Shakespeare and Circumstantial Evidence, 
By AppLeton Morcan, A.M., LL.B. 12mo, $2. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. Com- 
prising its complete Scientific and Life History ; to- 
| ead with a Practical Treatise on Angling, Fly- 

ishing, Tools, Implements, and Tackle. By Dr. 
James A. HansHALL. 12m, illustrated, $3. 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL RE- 
formers. By Rosert Hersert Quick, M.A., Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.50. 

Reading Club Edition. Flexible cloth, $1. 
THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS. The Life 


and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, Soldier of 
the Revolutionary War, President of the Continental 


Cong: and Governor of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. ith his Correspondence and other Papers. 
Arranged and annotated by Hon. Wa. Henry SMITH. 


2 vols., 8vo, with two portraits and a map, $6. 


CELEBRATED AMERICAN CAVERNS. 
Especially Mammoth, Wyandot, and Luray. Histor- 
teal, Scicatific, and Descriptive; with Wotices of 
Caves and Grottoes in other Lands. By Horace C. 
Hovsy. Map and plates. 8vo, $2. 


ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. Designed 
to afford Information concerning Planting and Care 
of Forest Trees fur Ornament or Profit. y_FRANK- 
un B. Houcn, Ph.D., Chief of Forestry Division 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2. 





Tue LONGLEY-PITMAN ECLECTIC 
SyYsTEM OF PHONOGRAPHY. 


BY ELIAS LONGLEY. 


(New Votumsgs.) 


The AMERICAN REPORTER'S GUIDE. 
Containing the most Complete List of Phrases ever 
ublished ; also, Exhaustive Lists of all Contracted 
ords used in Reporting ; Supplemented with ample 
Exercises in the Briefest Style of Writing, with a 
Key to the same in common print on the opposite 
pages. 240 pp., $2. 


COMPEND OF PHONOGRAPHY. Pre- 
‘senting a Table of all Alphabetic Combinations, 
Hooks, Circles, Loops, etc., at one view ; also, Word- 
signs, Word-forms, Rules, etc., for the use of Writers 
or all Styles of Phonography. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 

ECLECTIC MANUAL OF PHONOGRA- 

hy. 12mo, 144 pp., cloth, 75 cents; in stiff paper 
Finding, 65 cents. 

AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
tionary, exhibiting the correct and actual Shorthand 
Forms for all the Useful Words in the English Lan- 
guage. 12mo0, 368 pp., $2.50. 

EVERY REPORTERS-OWN SHORT- 
hand Dictionary. On writing-paper, leaving out the 
Shorthand Forms and giving lines opposite 
each word. 12mo, 368 pp., $2.50. 


Any of the dun by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
For Sale by Booksellers generally. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Diplomatic History of the 
War for the Union. 


By Walter H. Seward. Edited by George 
E. Baker. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 

This volume includes the diary of the War 
for the Union, which Mr. Seward, then Sec- 
retary of State, furnished to the United 
States ministers abroad ; selections from his 
Diplomatic Correspondence, and several of 
his Speeches, 


The Riverside Emerson. 


A new and Complete Edition of the Works 
of RaLPpH WALDO EMERSON. Riverside 
Edition, Ineleven volumes, 12mo, printed 
from new electrotype plates, and tastefully 
bound. Price $1.75 a volume. 


Vol. VII. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
Vill, LETTERS AND SOCIAL AIMS, 
“*The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition 


is what we expect from the taste that presides over 
the publications of the Riverside Press."—New York 


* Evening Post. 


The Leather Stocking Tales. 
By JAMEs FENIMORE COOPER. 


THE DEERSLAVER,. 

THE PATHFINDER, 

THE PIONEERS. 

THE PRAIRIE. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


A New Edition, in attractive binding, of 
these stories which have charmed many 
hundreds of thousands of readers wherever 

, the English language is read. § vols., 
16mo, $5. 


Hawthorne Portfolvo. 


Containing copies of the Etchings made for 
the aition de Luxe of Hawthorne’s 
Works, including the fine Portrait. These 
are printed with the utmost care on 
Japanese paper, and form a very desirable 
collection, both for their excellence as 
works of art and for their association with 
the works of Hawthorne. The edition is 
limited to 125 copies. Price, $15. 


How to Help the Poor. 


By Mrs. JAmzs T. FiELDs. Sixty cents. 


“*A clear statement of the purpose and methods of 
the Associated charities. . . . Mrs. Field’s book is 
interesting and valuable, full of tender feeling and 
Chiistian principles.” —Soston Advertiser. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, poste 
paid, on thee 5 ‘price by the Publackers, . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





